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FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 
OR, 
-HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CARIBBEE SAILS FOR AUSTRALIA. 


F Mrs. Dock Vincent had not been a person 
of higher moral purposes than her husband, 
sad indeed would have been the lot of the two 
children that slept in the captain’s state-room 
on board of the Caribbee. As is often the 
case, she knew less of her husband’s moral 
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obliquity than the world at large, though even 
she knew enough to believe that he was not 
wHfat he should be. People did not tell her of 
Dock’s wicked deeds, and he complained bit- 
terly to her of the hard treatment which the 
world bestowed: upon him. That good men 
frowned at him and spurned him, he unjustly 
attributed to their hypocrisy and self-esteem, 
rather than to his own evil deeds and evil in- 
tentions. 

Dock had spent a term in the state prison, 
and his character was damaged, if not ruined. 
Men would not trust him, and the reprobate 
chafed under the public censure. To his wife 
and his friends he made himself appear like a 
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deeply injured person, like a martyr—in what 
good cause he could not say. He was going to 
Australia to begin life anew, to carve out his 
fortune in a strange land, where he was not 
known. Mrs. Vincent was willing to leave her 
native land, and make a new home in a dis- 
tant country for this purpose, for the motive 
seemed to be a laudable one. 

She had no knowledge, guilty or innocent, 
of the abduction of Bessie, until after the 
Caribbee had sailed; but she felt herself pow- 
erless to undo the mischief. If her husband 
had been on board, she would not have dared 
to oppose him, he was.so violent and savage 
when she interfered with his plans. She could 
at least protect the poor girl from insult and 
injury, and she determined to do this at all 
hazards. It was evident to her that the Carib- 
bee would not proceed immediately to her des- 
tination without her owner and captain. It 
was probably the intention of Captain Gauley 
to put into some port before she started on her 
long voyage, when Dock would join her. 

Mrs. Vincent pitied Bessie Watson, and al- 
most hated her husband when she realized of 
what infamy he was capable. She comforted 
the poor girl as well as she was able, and 
promised to be her friend under all circum- 
stances. She conducted her to an unoccupied 
state-room, which had doubtless been reserved 
for her use, and spent half the night with her; 
for Bessie trembled at the thought of being 
alone on board of the vessel of her great 
enemy. 

Bessie was truly grateful to Mrs. Vincent, 
who, though rough and rude in her manners, 
was kind at heart; and her presence was a 
great comfort. The poor girl, torn thus sud- 
denly from her friends, wept long and bitterly 
at her sad fate; but at last she fell asleep, com- 
mitting herself to the care of the heavenly 
Father, and relying upon him for the succor 
which he alone could give. No one disturbed 
her; and Mrs. Vincent watched over her, as a 

* child, till she was fast asleep. . 

When she awoke, late in the morning, she 
heard the voices of children in the cabin, and 
it was hard to realize that she was the victim 
of Dock Vincent’s villany. She was kindly 
greeted by Mrs. Vincent, and the children 
stared at her as though she had come up 
from the depths of the ocean. She soon 
made friends with the boy of eight and the 
girl of ten, who were included in the family 
of her persecutor, After breakfast she went on 
deck with them, and learned that the vessel 
was off Cape Cod. Captain Gauley was very 
civil to her; but she did not allude to the 
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events of the previous evening He was a bad 
man, and she could hardly help shuddering in 
his presence. 

All day long she played with the children, 
and short as she made the hours to them, they 
were very long to her. She was so gentle, and 
kind, and unselfish, even in her woe, that the 
little ones loved her, and would hardly leave 
her for a moment. She was certainly com- 
forted by their presence, and her endeavors to 
amuse them lightened the moments of the 
long day. The kindness of Mrs. Vincent did 
much to assure her; she was satisfied that 
nothing worse than a long separation from 
her parents was likely to happen to her. Feel- 
ing that it was useless to repine at her condi- 
tion, or to weep over what she could not avoid, 
she resolved to make the best of it. There was 
no real hardship in her situation, and the cir- 
cumstances were certainly more agreeable than 
when she had before been an involuntary pas- 
senger in Dock’s vessel. The absence of the 
villain himself was perhaps her greatest conso- 
lation; but the presence of Mrs. Vincent and 
her children was a real comfort. - 

In the evening, Bessie and Dock’s wife talked 
the matter over again, in her state-room. Mrs. 
Vincent roundly and unequivocally condemned 
the conduct of her husband. She had discov- 
ered that the Caribbee was now headed to the 
west, and it was plain to her that she was not 
yet on her way to Australia. Dock had told her 
he was going to New York, and it was possi- 
ble that he intended to join them there. She 
told Bessie that she might be able to leave the 
vessel when she reached her destined port. 
The poor girl became more reconciled to her 
situation only because it was no worse, rather 
than because it was not bad enough. She slept 
well that night. 

The next day she played with the children, 
read to them, and dressed the girl’s doll in the 
latest fashion. In the evening, after Bessie 
had retired, the Caribbee ran by Sandy Hook, 
and made a harbor near Amboy, where she 
came to anchor. She was moored a mile from 
the shore, and no other vessel was near her. 
Captain Gauley had carried out the plans of 
Dock to the letter. He had been a steamboat 
pilot in these waters, and was quite familiar 
with the navigation. Dock had made his ac- 
quaintance while he was acting as mate of a 
boat, and the mate and the pilot were congen- 
ial spirits. . 

When Bessie went on deck with the children 
in the morning, Captain Gauley told her, if she 
wished to write to her father, her letter should » 
be forwarded, as he was going on shore during 
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. the forenoon. She was glad to assure her par- 
ents of her safety, and she wrote a long letter, 
describing her capture and her situation on 
board of the Caribbee. She stated the facts 
as they were. Dock’s agent was writing at the 
same time in the cabin; and, when she was 
about to fold her sheet, he wished to see it. 
He read it through, tore off the heading, 
“Near New York,” and the date, and then 
suggested that she had better ask her father 
to pay the money required for her release. 

‘My father must do as he thinks best about 
that,” replied Bessie, decidedly. 

“You don’t understand your situation, I 
see,” added the captain. ‘‘ It is impossible for 
you to escape from the vessel, and if your 
father does not pay the money, you will go 
to Australia with us.” 

“My father will do what is best,” repeated 
Bessie. 

“Very well,” added Captain Gauley, sourly. 
“Tf your father is not wiser than you are, 
you may spend the rest of your days in Aus- 
tralia.” 

Bessie made no reply, but folded and directed 
her letter. It was plain now that Dock was to 
levy his contribution on Mr. Watson before he 
came on board. This out-of-the-way place had 
been selected, where no one would be likely 
to hear of her, for the vessel to remain until 
Dock could obtain his money. Captain Gau- 
ley went off in a boat, with one man, leaving 
the schooner in charge of Mat Mogmore. He 
did not return till night; but Bessie, though 
she considered various plans to escape from 
the vessel, was satisfied that nothing could 
be done, for Mat watched her all the time. 
Her only hope was, that she might induce 
one of the sailors to assist her by promising 
him a large sum of money; but her vigi- 
lant guardian would not permit her to speak 
toany man on board, If one of the seamen 
came aft, he was ordered forward; and Bessie’s 
hope faded away. 

The Caribbee remained for ten days in the 
vicinity of Sandy Hook, changing her anchor- 
age several times. Every day, either Mat Mog- 
more or Captain Gauley went on shore, evi- 
dently expecting to see Dock, or to hear from 
him. Bessie watched in vain for an oppor- 
tunity to make a friend of one of the sailors, 
or to hail a passing boat; but so carefully was 
she guarded, that all hope in this direction was 
cut off. She began to wish that her father 
would pay the money, for this seemed to be her 
only chance of escape. Dock’s non-appearance 

, indicated that his little plan was not working 
as well as he had expected, and Mrs. Vincent 
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and Bessie saw that Captain Gauley and Mat 
were becoming very anxious. 

On the tenth day after the arrival of the 
Caribbee, Mat Mogmore, who had been on 
shore, returned with a letter, directed, in a 
strange hand, to Captain Gauley. He opened 
it in the cabin. It contained but a few lines, 
which he read and then hastened upon deck, 
leaving the letter on the table. The rattling 
of ropes and the flapping of sails were imme- 
diately heard; and it was plain to Bessie that 
the vessel was getting under way. 

*“*T wonder what is to be done now,” said 
Mrs. Vincent, coming out of her state-room. 

“T don’t know. Captain Gauley read the 
letter which lies on the table, and then hurried 
on deck,” replied Bessie. 

“A letter!” exclaimed Mrs. Vincent, who 
was continually on the lookout for news; for 
she was hardly less a prisoner than Bessie. 

She took it from the table, and without hesi- 
tation opened it. 

‘It is from my husband,” said she, glancing 
at the signature. ‘‘Things are going wrong 
with.me, and you will sail for Australia with- 
out me,” she read, ‘‘the moment you get 
this letter. Keep things as before, and do not 
let any one leave the vessel. If you don’t do 
this, my only chance is lost. Be careful, for 
they are after you. I shall get the money, and 
go to Australia by steamer, from England, and 
shall probably be there before you.” 

‘“*Then we are actually starting for Austra- 
lia!” exclaimed Bessie, with a deep sigh. 

‘*T suppose so.” 

Bessie went into her state-room and wept 
bitterly, as all hope deserted her. She cried, 
and she prayed, and then endeavored to recon- 
cile herself anew to her situation. The sails 
were hoisted, and the Caribbee was standing 
out to sea. ; 

Captain Gauley was at the helm, and Mat 
Mogmore was at hig side, talking with him 
about the prospect. ‘ 

“If he wrote a letter at all, he ought to have 
told us all about it,” said Mat, disappointed at 
the meagreness of the news from Dock. 

“* He says things are going against him.” 

“« And he says they are after us; but he don’t 
say who, nor what,” added Mat. “I would 
like to know what has gone wrong, and who 
is after us.” 

“Do you see that schooner on the weather 
bow?” said Captain Gauley, pointing to a trim- 
looking craft. ‘‘ She has an eye on us, and we 
must give her a wide berth. She came about 
just now, and is running across our fore- 
foot.” 
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“That's the yacht, as true as I live!” ex- 
claimed Mat, when he discovered her. 

“What yacht?” 

“ The’ Starry Flag!” 

She had been standing off and on between 
Sandy Hook and Coney Island for twenty- 
four hours, on the lookout for the Caribbee. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TRAVELLER WHO LOST HIS WAY. 


HE steward of the yacht watched the house 

of Mr. Fairfield all night; but no one en- 
tered or left it. Levi took his turn the next 
day again; and, when he proposed to employ 
a fresh hand for the second night, Augustus 
insisted upon serving himself. He had slept 
enough during the day, and he wanted the 
satisfaction of capturing Dock, if he presented 
himself. 

This time he was in luck, as he declared, for 
about one o’clock at night, when the town was 
as still as though it contained not a single liv- 
ing inhabitant, the viflain came to obtain his 
money, probably not doubting that by this 
time it had been paid to his agent. 

The steward had stationed himself in such a 
position that no one could approach the house 


unseen by him. Just after the clock on one of 
the churches had struck one, he heard footsteps 
on the road, and presently a man stopped in 


front of the miser’s house. Contrary to the 
usual custom of rogues and villains, he went up 
to the front door, and knocked vigorously. The 
heart of the watcher leaped with expectation, 
and he crept like a cat on the grass till he had 
obtained a position behind a lilac bush, near 
the front door. The first summons of the un- 
seasonable visitor did not procure a response 
from within, and the man knocked again. 

Though the vigilant sentinel did not recog- 
nize his cowardly enenty, he had no doubt it 
was he. The form was about the height of 
Dock, but appeared to be better dressed than 
when he had seen the ruffian. Who else 
should go to the house of the miser at that 
unseemly hour? 

“Who's there?” called Mr. Fairfield, with 
his impatient whine, as he threw open one of 
the windows of his chamber. 

‘*T’ve got lost, and I want some one to show 
me the way to Gloucester,” replied the visitor, 
in a tone so different from the voice of Dock 
that Augustus did not recognize it, and began 
to fear that the villain was not within ‘his 
reach, as he had confidently believed. 

“Gotlost — have you? Well, take the right 
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hand road out by the school-’us,”- added the - 
miser, not so sourly as most people would 
have spoken when roused from their sleep to 
direct a night traveller. 

“There are two or three roads there, and] 
can’t afford to go much out of my way. Come 
out and show me, and Ill pay you for your 
trouble.” 

This was quite enough for the miser, and he 
promised to come. The caller stepped out into 
the road, and Augustus crouched down under 
the lilac bushes to escape observation. Ina few 
moments Mr. Fairfield appeared, muffled up in 
a ragged overcoat. 

‘Well, Squire Fairfield, what’s the news?” 
demanded the visitor, when the old man joined 
him. 

If the steward had any doubts before, he had 
none now. It was Dock Vincent beyond a per- 
adventure, and his voice sounded as natural as 
on former occasions. It was plain that the 
bewildered traveller was a myth for the benefit 
of Mrs. Fairfield, who, being ‘‘ women folks,” 
and not understanding business, was not per- 
mitted to share the heavy secrets of her hus- 
band, especially on the present momentous 
occasion. 

“ There ain’t nothin’ at all for news,” replied 
the old man, as he glanced at the house, as if 
to assure himself that his wife was not watch- 
ing him. 

“No news!” exclaimed Dock. “ Hasn't 
Watson come down with the money yet?” 

**No; nor that ain’t the wust on’t, nuther. 
I don't believe he will.” 

“ O, yes, he will! ” replied Dock, confidently. 
“ve got things fixed this time so that he can’t 
help planking down the money. He’ll be glad 
to pay it, I'can tell you.” 

‘* What have you dgne with the gal, cap’n?” 

“We've got her; and Watson never’ll see 
her again unless he pays the money — that’s 
so.” 

“But he won’t pay it; and I ain’t go’n’ to 
git my share on’t at all,” whined the miser. 

‘*Yes, you will; don’t be alarmed, Squire 
Fairfield.” 

“They've sent a steamer off arter the vessel.” 

‘“* Have they, though?” 

“Yes, they have; and Gayles has gone in 
her.” 

“All right; the steamer ‘Il cost some money, 
and won’t do any good. She’ll come back 
without the girl. My vessel isn’t a great ways 
from New York, and when I say the word she'll 
start, whether I go in her or not. I tell you, 
Mr. Watson will be glad to pay the money be- 
fore many days. He don’t understand the mat- 
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ter yet. I'll come again in two or three days; 
and I reckon you’ll have the money next time 
I come.” 

“Where are you stoppin’ now?” asked Mr. 
Fairfield. 

“Nowhere in these parts; but I'll be here 
in two or three days.” 

* But Watson won’t pay that money, no 
more’n nothin’ in the world.” 

“Yes, he will. He can’t help doing it, if 
he wants his daughter again. Where’s Levi 
now?” 

“ He’s round here; but what am I go’n’ to 
do for what you owe me, if Watson don’t pay 
the’money?” asked the old man, anxiously. 

“Pll pay it all just as I agreed todo. Now 
go to bed again, Squire Fairfield, or your wife 
will be out looking for you.” 

“But I want to know sunthin more about 
this business.” 

“You mustn’t know any more than you do. 
I didn’t mean you should know anything about 
it. Inever told you anything. When you get 
the money, you hold on to it till I come. I 
don’t know as it’s quite safe for me to come 
here again, even in the night. I guess we'll 
fix it some other way.” 

Dock did “ fix it some other way” — it is of 
no consequence how. 

“ After I get this money, and get all ready 


to start, I’m going to settle up matters with 


Levi and that nigger before I go. I expect I 
shall kill that nigger if I ever see him again.” 

“Shall you? Then now’s your time! ” yelled 
Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier, as he sprang from 
his covert, and rushed upon his enemy. 

Dock Vincent was startled, as a braver man 
than he might have been under such circum- 
stances; but the steward did not permit him to 
recover his self-possession. With an oak stick 
he carried in his hand, he dealt a heavy blow 
upon the head of the villain. But his cranium 
seemed to be made.of more solid material than 
his African assailant, for he attempted to rise, 
when the steward repeated the stroke so effect- 
ually that he lay still on the ground. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” pleaded Mr. Fairfield, ter- 
rified by the tragic event. ‘‘ Don’t tech him 
agin. Lethimbe.” . 

But Dock was not deprived of his conscious- 
ness even by the severe blows he had received, 
and again he attempted to rise. 

“Lay still! If you don’t, there’ll be a dead 
man not far from here,” said the steward, as he 
took his revolver from his pocket. 

Dock saw it, and dared not move. 

“Don’t tech him no more. Let him go 
now.” 
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“Not if know it! Allow me to insinuate, 
in the most direct manner possible, that this 
man is my prisoner; and if he don’t spend the 
rest of his days in the state prison, it will be an 
outrage upon humanity,” added the steward, 

“Don’t tech him no more. Let him go. Ill 
give you twenty-five cents if you will,” whined 
the miser, who had to open his heart very wide 
to make this liberal offer. 

‘*He’s going to jail, if there is such an insti- 
tution in these parts,” replied Augustus. 

“Pll give you fifty cents if you’ll let him go,” 
pleaded Mr. Fairfield. 

“If you would give me fifty thousand dol- 
lars, I wouldn’t let him go,” replied the stew- 
ard. ‘Do you think I would sell my own soul 
for money?” 

Augustus, with the revolver in his right 
hand, felt in all the pockets of his prostrate 
enemy for dangerous weapons, but he found 
none. 

‘* Now get up,” said he. 

Dock obeyed, in momentary fear that one of 
the pistol balls would be spinning through his 
head. 

‘Do you know where Mr. Watson’s house 
is?” continued he. 

**T do,” replied Dock. 

“Then march; and if you turn to the right 
or the left, or attempt any irregular proceed- 
ing, I promise you, on the honor of Mr. C. 
Augustus Ebénier, that I will give you the 
benefit of every bullet this pistol contains, six 
in number, by actual count. Forward!” 

Dock marched in the direction indicated; he 
could not help doing so, bitter as the neces- 
sity was. Mr. Fairfield followed, begging and 
pleading with all his eloquence, and even of- 
fering as high as a dollar for.the release of his 
friend. 

“Old man, return to your humble abode, 
and give up your weary frame to the arms of 
Morpheus,” said Augustus, when his patience 
was exhausted. ‘‘In other words, venerable 
sir, go home, and go to bed.” 

The miser was terribly stricken by the sud- 
den misfortune of Dock; not from sympathy, 
but because it foreboded the loss of the money 
the prisoner owed him. It is possible that he 
had some fear of being compromised before 
the courts. If he had, it was overborne by the 
greater dread of losing his money. He could 
not willingly return; and it was only when the 
steward threatened him with the terrible pistol 
that he did so. 

Augustus walked about six feet behind hic 
victim till he came to Mr. Watson’s house, ar” 


then directed biza to go up to the side*™ 
_ woor- 
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‘Ring the bell!” said the steward, in the 
stern tones of command. : 

“See here, steward; can’t we arrange this 
thing,” replied Dock, turning to his remorse- 
less captor. 

* Ring the bell! 
court.” 

Dock rang the bell. Little did the father 
and mother of Bessie sleep while she was away 
from them, and they heard the bell the first 
time it was rung. 

** Who’s there?” called Mr. Watson from a 
second-story window. 

“ Augustus, sir,” replied the steward, in the 
mildest of tones. ‘* There’s a gentleman here 
to see you, sir.” 

**T will be down in a moment;” and pres- 
ently a light appeared in the dining-room. 

“Walk in,” said Mr. Watson, opening the 
door. 

‘Walk in!” repeated Augustus, in stern 
tones. 

Dock followed the merchant into the dining- 
room, closely attended by his guard. 

* Vincent! ” exclaimed Mr. Watsor, when 
he turned to see who his midnight visitor was. 

** Yes, sir,” replied the steward. ‘ You will 
pardon me for bringing him here, sir; but I 
did not know what else to do with him.” 

** Vincent, where is my daughter?” demand- 
ed the merchant, earnestly. 

‘She is on her way to Australia,” replied 
Dock, who was now beginning to recover his 
self-possession, and to measure the conse- 
quences of his misfortune. 

“T beg to suggest, Mr. Watson, that his 
reply is a wretched falsehood,” interposed the 
steward. ‘I heard him tell Mr. Fairfield that 
his vessel wasn’t a great ways from New 
York.” 

‘In the latitude of New York, I meant 
merely. Mr. Watson, this man is making a 
mess of it for you. I made my demand of 
you by letter. Give me the money, and your 
daughter shall be restored. If you don’t, you 
will never see her again, whatever may happen 
to me,” said Dock. 

“Not a dollar! Nota penny!” replied Mr. 
Watson, with emphasis. 

‘** Very well, Mr. Watson. You will discover 
your mistake soon enough,” added Dock. 

‘We want an officer and a pair of hand- 
cuffs,” said Mr. Watson. ‘Can you keep 
him while I procure assistance?” 

**T can,” answered Augustus, confidently, as 
he displayed his pistol. 

«Mr. Watson called his_ two men, and sent 
one of them for Constable Cooke, who was 


We'll arrange it in the 
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the only officer available at that hour of the 
night. He came, and the villain was ironed, 
The constable and the steward kept guard 
over him till morning. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


VIOLA’S REVENGE. 
BY MAY LEONARD. 


5 ELIEVE in fairies? Nonsense, my dear; 

of course not; no sensible person. ever 
did or ever will. They live only in the brain 
of foolish fanatics and credulous children. 
Never read a fairy tale, Edith; they we&ken 
the mind;” and papa Bramhill looked wisely 
over his spectacles at little Edith’s disappointed 
face, so absorbed in his own sage advice that 
he never saw a wee form peeping from the 
back of Edith’s chair, and menacing him with 
a tiny forefinger. 

“Don’t believe in'us, eh?” laughed the fairy 
Viola. ‘‘ But you shall, my good sir; you shail. 
Come, Thistle and Starlight, come, Pollen and 
Rosella, torment and teach, bewitch, bewilder, 
and convert papa Bramhill. 


Alas for your pocket, 
Alas for your wits, 
When your ledger is lost, 
And no key fits; 
When the world is awry, 
And nothing goes right, 
When straight is crooked, 
And black is white; 
Your partner absconded, 
Your banker failed, 
Your notes protested, 
Your orders unmailed; 
When your clerks seem drunken, 
Your friends insane, 
And for house and home 
You search in vain; 
When you tear your hair, 
And madly swear 
‘The way of the world is very unfair;’ 
When you feel yourself 
The most wretched of men, 
O, who but the fairies 
‘Can help you then?” 


‘Don’t sing at the table, Edith; it is very 
ill bred.” 


“T never, papa!” cried Edith, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘ Humming is quite as bad; and you should 
not answer so pertly.” And, quite ‘out of 
tune,” papa Bramhill prepared to go ‘“ down 
town.” 
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What did possess him? Very composedly 
he placed Edith’s jaunty chip hat, with its 
floating ribbons, upon his elderly head, sur- 
veying himself in the glass quite approvingly 
meanwhile. Her little Aégué sack he fastened 
in an awkward bunch about his throat. 

«My overcoat seems rather uncomfortable 
now,” he soliloquized; “ but I may need it at 
night. I must not forget my umbrella,” he 
continued, tying two yards of cherry ribbon 
about his neck. ‘‘O, and my note-book! Ah, 
here itis!” And he clapped Edith’s ‘‘ contra- 
band” dolly into his breast-pocket, from which 
the bead eyes and woolly head peeped out, to 
the-inexpressible delight of all the street boys. 

“« Now for a rush to the office. Suck a day’s 
work before me!” 

Accordingly he hurried on until he reached 
a large stone building, when he ran up a long 
flight. of stairs, hung his little hat and sack 
upon a peg, and, all breathless, entered Miss 
Willis’s school-room. 

“How odd!” thought the teacher. Mr. 
Bramhill must care a great deal for Edith’s 
welfare to visit her school in business hours. 
“Good morning, sir,” she said, politely. 

“Morning, Jenkins,” was the curt rejoinder. 

“‘ He has brought his business with him, since 
he takes me for his book-keeper,” thought Miss 
Willis. 

Mr. Bramhill sat down, and taking up a mul- 
tiplication-table card, with the remark, “I'll 
glance at the Morning Herald,” was soon ap- 
parently absorbed in contemplating 5X 1= 
5, &e. 

Soon Edith entered, and with a little flush 
of surprise upon her cheek, and a little flutter 
at her heart, took her seat. y 

Mr. Bramhill interrupted the first recitation, 
and startled a tall, black-eyed’ girl by calling 
to her, in a very loud tone, as if she were be- 
low and he above stairs, — 

“Brown! send Robert up to me. Ah, here 
he is,” he continued, clapping Edith upon the 
shoulders. ‘‘ Mailed those letters, Rob?” 

“No, sir,” she answered, timidly. ‘* Where 
are they?” 

“T gave them— O, stay — perhaps you'll 
find them in there; ” and Mr. Bramhill threw 
the contraband upon a desk with great vio- 
lence. 

Amid the laughter of her schoolmates, Edith 
caught up her doll, and, bursting into tears, ran 
home. 

Mr. Bramhill occasioned such confusion by 
addressing the pupils as ‘‘ Brown,” “ Swift,” 
“Judson,” &c., and ordering them to make 
. such and such ‘ entries,” and ‘balance ac- 
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counts,” that Miss Willis: commissioned the 
black-eyed girl to lead him to his office, con- 
cluding that the poor gentleman had lost his 
wits, and that there, if axywhkere, they might 
be found. 

As soon as they gained the street, Mr. Bram- 
hill, calling his guide’s attention to some dis- 
tant object, darted into a toy shop, which he 
left by a back entrance. 

At a late hour he reached his place of busi- 
ness; and, telling his astonished clerks to “‘ as- 
sort those bills,” threw down sundry paper 
parcels, which, on opening, disclosed a collec- 
tion of sweetmeats, peanuts, penny-whistles, 
jumping-jacks, &c. 

And then followed the strangest experience 
of Mr. Bramhill's life. 

When he spoke to his book-keeper, he called 
him ‘ Robin Goodfellow;” Brown he styled 
‘* Sindbad ;” and, in spite of himself, absurd as 
he knew it to be, to each clerk he gave the 
name of some hero of nursery lore. His Ledger 
bore the strange title ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments;” *‘ Day Book” was changed to 
‘* Wonder Book; ” and even his dusty Almanac 
displayed, in tempting lettering, ‘‘ The Rose 
and the King, a Fireside Pantomime.” Truly, 
everything seemed bewitched; his safe could 
not be opene:l, and the key turned in the lock 
of his desk endlessly, but in vain. 

When he tried to direct the business of the 
day, the only words his lips would frame were 
those old, old magic syllables, almost sacred 
from the associations they awaken, ‘‘ There was 
once upon a time.” And then would flow from 
his mouth of itself, it seemed to him, some 
wild, romantic fairy tale, that had slumbered 
in his mind since boyhood. 

His clerks were amazed. ‘It must be either 
intoxication or insanity,” he heard them say. 

He strove to explain; but still his speech 
dashed, shipwrecked, upon that fatal, inexora- 
ble ‘* Once upon a time.” 

Business was of course out of the question, 
when the master signed his orders ‘“‘ Puck,” 
and to meet bills due told Swift (‘‘ Cobweb” 
he called him) to “take a bit of witch hazel, 
and find the money in the old Common.” 

He groaned in spirit, knowing that this was 
not the way to conduct business; but that he 
was incapable of doing. Business, that bore 
a horrible resemblance to play, was conducting 
him — to ruin, he feared. He saw, in vision, 
the fairy’s prophecy come true. 

When he started for home, twilight seemed 
to fall and fade with unnatural rapidity; 
and every street was strange, and wound 
away, leading nowhere. Twenty times “he 
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stumbled over invisible rocks; three times he 
rolled into unsuspected gutters. At last, after 
much wandering and wondering, he was 
obliged to own himself utterly lost. 

Phantom lights danced before his eyes, and 
mocking laughter rippled through the tree- 
tops. 

As he sat down, exhausted and dejected, a 
voice, strangely familiar, seemed to sing, — 


‘* When you feel yourself 
The most wretched of men, 
Who but the fairies 
Can help you then?” 


“0,” he sighed, ‘if some kind fairy would 
take pity on my misery, and lead me home.” 

Tiny hands lifted and gently bore him to 
his own bedside. 

Very soon he slept; but was presently awa- 
kened by a sharp, stinging pain. 

“Pinch him, Viola! Stab him! Strike 
home with your lances, comrades! Teach 
the old humbug that fairy lore is not to be 
scorned, nor fairy help contemned,” cried a 
sharp, shrill voice. 

** Away! for shame!” said a soft, trilling 
tone. ‘‘Let him rest! He’s not bad at heart, 
anti he’s learned his 'esson. Come away, 
Robin! Come, Rosella, give papa Bramhill 
another trial.” And out of the winddw floated 
a bevy of tiny beings, armed and equipped for 
warfare. 

Edith was delighted and astonished at the 
number of fairy tales Mr. Bramhill brought 
home from the city — every night a new vol- 
ume, enchantingly illustrated ; and, after brush- 
ing up his nursery lore, it was wonderful the 
number of legends he could himself relate. 

He seemed never to tire of the subject. 
Every night, at twilight, he would begin — 
‘*Edith, what best pleases the little folk?” or, 
“What can mortals do for fairies?” 

So Viola was revenged, and papa Bramhi? 
converted. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XI. — THe STRUGGLE For LIFE. 


- O resume my strictly correct account 
of this yere business,” continyed Dan 
Cooper, “‘ jest as I war thinkin’ that it mought 
be safe to lower my rifle, and go easier, what 
does this thunderin’ rascal do but throw up his 
hand quick as lightnin’, and grab the muzzle 
of ther gun! 
“Then we had it! — both on us doin’ our 
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level best ter git possession of ther gun; fust 
one git a leetle advantage, then ’tother; fust 
one with a good purchase on it, then lose it; 
so on fer *bout half a hour; and it was growin’ 
dark right fast. Thinks I, suthin’s got ter be 
done. Ef I git my rifle squar in my hands 
agin, why then I pops Injin over. Ef he gits 
it, he pops me over. It’s "bout even chances 
that way. Now, thinks I agin, ef I jest pulls 
ther trigger now, ther gun goes off inter ther 
air, and neither on us hurt. Zkez ef I git pos- 
session on it, I kin load it agin, and down goes 
Injin; and ef I don’t git possession on it, and 
he does, why he can’t load it agin, fer I’ve got 
ther ammernition my-self. 

“ Havin’ settled that satisfac’rily, I pulled 
trigger, and ther gun went off. Well, gentle- 
men, ef yer will b’leve i, that thar dog-goned 
red pizen-drier no sooner hears ther gun go 
off than, as ef he seed jest what I war at, he 
draps ther rifle, and makes a grab fer my knife, 
whar it stuck in my belt. 

‘*T orter told yer afore, gentle-men, that ther 
redskin hadn’t not no sort of arms along with 
him — fer yer see, when he strolled out of 
the village, he hadn’t not no sort of idear of 
takin’ sech a long walk. He war not awar’, 
gentle-men, that Dan’el Cooper war about to 
surround him. 

‘* Wal, when he grabbed fer my knife, I war 
quick enough fer him. I never yit see ther 
Injin I warn’t quick enough fer, ef I do say it. 
Ther rifle drapped onter ther ground, and we 
beginned ther second tussle on ther programme, 
each on us tryin’ now tergit possession of ther 
knife. 

“T had managed tol’ble well so fer about 
keepin’ on my pins; but ef ther day ever comes 
when any of yer has ther luck to lose a leg, yer 
will find out that it is dog-goned diffikilt to 
tussle with a Injin; and tharfore yer won't be 
surprised when I allow that at larst ther redskin 
throwed me. But he hedn’t got ther knife yit, 
and when we fell I jest put my arms around 
ther critter, and hugged him like I war a bar. 
Iam tremenduous on a hug, gentle-men, and 
some day when I’m in sperits fer it, I'll tell yer 
*bout ther grizzly bar I hugged to death down 
by Bob Cobby Flat, in ther Yallerstone country. 

“Wal, we hugged and hugged, and rolled 
and rolled, fust one on top, then ‘tother; fust 
Christian, then Camanche, around and around, 
flop, flop, grunt, grunt, growlin’ and sw/arin’, 
till we’d laid over ’bout two acres of ground, 
and smashed ther *grass down wuss nor ef a 
herd of buffier had b’en wallerin’ thar— that’s 
so, William ! — and all to a sudd’n Injin got his 
fist inside, and~’gun ter twist my knife-belt till 
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I thort he’d make my eye start right outen my 
head. Then, gentle-men, I see thar was goin’ 
ter be a fight, sure. I jist throwed away all my 
reserve, and made up my mind thar shouldn’t 
be no more foolin’ in that part of ther perrarie. 
So I quietly drapped my chor of terbacker over 
my left shoulder, wiped my mouth on my 
sleeve, and sot my teeth inter Camanche’s 
cheek ’bout a feet. I ’spect it must a hurt him, 
jedgin’ by ther way he yelled. He quit twistin’ 
my belt, and gin a spring back and jerked his- 
self outen my arms, grabbin’ arter my knife 
agin as he done so, and this time he got it. 
But he didn’t keep it, gentle-men — not fer 
long. Afore he knowed whar ther lightnin’ 
come frum, I up with my wooden leg and hit 
the knife a kick that throwed it so high it never 
come down agin; leastways, I hain’t seed it 
sence. 

“ Then we grappled agin — this time standin’ 
— and he begun to haul me along towards ther 
creek. Ther bank war ruther steep jest thar, 
and I seed his game ter wunst. I kinder braced 
my wooden leg agin ther grass, and pertended 
ter haul back; but I let him drag me keen to 
ther edge of ther creek, and then I shot for- 
rerd and pushed him afore me, and down we 
went inter ther creek together. 

“T’m some on a swim myself, but Camanche 
is ahead of me, I allow—on account of my 
leg, of course. It was a tough skrimmage, in 
ther water thar. I had ther best on it at fust 
~ got ahold of ther varmint’s scalp-lock with 
my right hand, and put his head under water. 
He kicked and struggled hard; but I held him 
under, and at larst he stopped kickin’ and be- 
gun to sink. Thinks I, Yer done fer now, Ca- 
manche; and I let go, and struck out fer ther 
shore. 

“T made a great mistake that time, gentle- 
men. Injin war playin’ possum on me. When 
I war jest to shore I felt my wooden leg ketched 
aholt of, and afore I knowed, chor me up inter 
buffler chips ef he hadn’t twisted the dog-goned 
thing clean off — that’s so, William! 

“Of course he had me at a advantage then, 
gentle-men, fer I couldn’t git about no more, 
and he had my pin in his hand fera club. We 
both got to shore safe, and then he come at me 
with it. Thar war a perdicament, you'll allow, 
gentle-men. Hit’s the fust time I ever knowed 
of aman in danger of havin’ his brains knocked 
out with his own leg! 

“I made fight agin, my friends. Thar is no 
gin under:‘to Dan’el Cooper. Camanche sor it 
arter awhile, and we come to a peace under- 
standin’. We sot down on ther bank, takin’ 
ahold of each other by ther har in a friendly 
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way; and thar we sot all night, watchin’ each 
other mighty keerful, and holdin’ each other 
by ther top. 

“When mornin’ come, Injin offered ter gin 
me back my leg ef I'd agree to sartin terms. 
Fustly, I throwed all my ammernition inter 
ther creek. Secondly, I. writ him a letter of 
recommendation — the letter you saw, gentle- 
men. Ther bloody pizen-drier had ther tools 
in his pouch, yer see — that is so, gentle-men, 
though it may strike yer as oncommon. That 
thar Spotted Nose has been sarchin’ arter some 
white man to gin him a recommend these three 
year — William will tell yer so.” 

“Yes,” said Bucket, “it arafact. Most all 
ther Camanches hey got a notion fer gittin’ 
recommends frum white men — hit’s one of 
thar superstitious notions, I reckon. , Finish 
yer story, Dan.” 

‘* Spotted Nose, as soon as he got ahold of 
that thar valerble recommend, gin me my leg, 
and bounded off towards the Camanche village 
with a whoop. I didn’t wait to put on my leg, 
but jest crawled ter my rifle, slung it across my 
back, and dropped inter ther creek, whar I 
swum fur an hour, fer I expected ther redskins 
would foller my trail as soon as Spotted Nose 
got back ter ’em.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS RAM. 


A free translation from the French. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


Author of “* Bessie Lovell,” “‘ Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


I. — THe STRANGE SCENE ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


ERIMEL was a wicked shepherd. He so 
abused his flock that he had to get a new 
stick every day; and he was even worse than 
his dog, for he frightened his sheep more. 
When he beat them unreasonably — and he 
seldom punished them in any other way — the 
ram of the flock would get angry and rush at 
him with his horns, but it only ended in his 
receiving a worse beating than the other sheep 
had had. 
One day, after the poor animal had endured 
a shower of blows, he started off, at full speed, 
for a mountain, not far distant; but the shep- 
herd followed pn and overtook him, and at 
once began to beat him more furiously than 
ever. The fagter the ram flew over the road, 
the faster and harder came down the strokes 
upon his back. But the pursued, panting an- 
imal would not stop — no, not even at the foot 
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of the mountain. Casting a glance upward, 
he hurried up its steep side as fast as he could, 
the shepherd still keeping close by him. 

At last they reached a very narrow place, so 
narrow that either the sheep or the man must 
fall back; for on one side was an almost per- 
pendicular rock, and on the other a deep preci- 
pice. The ram immediately stopped, and the 
shepherd tried in vain to drive him forward; 
but not succeeding, he flew into a new passion, 
and said, “‘ Very well, you stubborn creature, 
stand where you are, if you choose; but you’ll 
see, in a moment, that I can fight you to better 
advantage on the other side.” 

So saying, he laid his hands on the animal’s 
back, and bounded over his head; but the sud- 
den spring left him on his hands and knees; 
and when he tried to rise, he found he could 
not. 

And O, — wonder of wonders! — his hands 
had been changed into sheep’s feet, and his 
whole body was like that of a ram, — of just 
such a ram as he had been pursuing and beat- 
ing. He had the face, and features, and horns 
of a ram, and also the fat tail and curly wool. 

While Gerimel, the shepherd, was undergo- 
ing this dreadful metamorphosis, the ram was 
passing through quite as great a transforma- 
tion, but one of a very different nature; and he 
suddenly found himself a shepherd, — a man, 


to all appearance, — and the perfect image of 


Gerimel. And suddenly there was given to 
him a voice, and he opened his mouth and 
said, — 

‘* My friend, we have changed places, and 
we are to act a new and very different part. 
You are now to follow me, unless you wish to 
be devoured by wolves.” . 

Gerimel saw that there was no such thing as 
escaping, from the fact that he had been turned 
into a ram; and, filled with fear as he was, he 
followed the new shepherd, eying well the 
stick that had passed from his hands into the 
hands of his new master. 

Gerimel (for the old ram had taken not only 
the form and face, but the name, of Gerimel), 
seeing the terror of the new ram, said to him, — 

‘You need fear nothing. I only wish to 
teach you your duty, and I shall, therefore, be 
very careful not to follow your example. Bea 
good sheep, and I will be a good shepherd.” 

What could the man do, now that he had be- 
come a ram, but resign himself to his sad fate? 
Of what avail would it have been to blame 
Heaven or Fortune, and thus vent his indigna- 
tion in the hearing of the new Gerimel, even 
if he could have done it? But he could not. 
He was a sheep, and all he could do was to bleat. 
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Greatly to his mortification, no other voice 
was given to him. He bleated when he saw 
the sheep and lambs, and they bleated back a 
joyful answer when they saw him coming home 
at night. And his parents were, in their turn, 
deceived, when they saw the flock going into 
the fold; but it did not escape their notice that 
their son was more even tempered than ever 
before, and that he had returned from the pas- 
ture much more docile than he went. 

“Tt is very singular,” said the delighted 
mother, ‘‘ that our Gerimel, who went away 
this morning as angry as a fighting-cock, has 
come back as meek as a sheep.” 

The new ram, however, had lost nothing but 
the form of Gerimel. He had retained his 
spirited, ugly disposition; and when the first 
moments of surprise were past, he said, in 
sheep language, to his keeper (the only man in 
the world who was in a state to comprehend 
him), — 

“You will, of course, do what you choose 
with me, but I will never consent to be hum- 
bled by my powerful enemy.” _ 

“You will consent to be,” was the reply, 
‘for you will be more severely punished for 
your resistance than you now are for your 
cruelty.” 

‘¢ And what more can any one do,” continued 
the ram, in skeep language, ‘‘ besides lower- 
ing me to the rank of a vile animal?” 

“They can send you to the butcher,” coolly 
answered the new shepherd. 

This made the ram tremble from top to toe, 
and he said nothing more, but began to browse 
with the rest of the flock. 

O, how much he found to complain of in his 
new condition! and yet he was treated very 
gently. 

One day the dog, wishing to torment him, 
chased him around and tried to bite him, but 
the good Gerimel rushed after the dog, 4nd, 
with heavy blows, brought him to terms. Now 
that the ram was no longer the shepherd Ger- 
imel that he had been, but a helpless ram, he 
thought this treatment very kind and just, and 
felt a secret admiration for the new shepherd. 

But his misery increased daily, for it was in- 
supportably wearisome and humiliating to be 
avam! And, indeed, he found it very difficult 
to keep the place of a ram. Often, when he 
came home at night, he would forget to go to 
the sheepfold; and once he wafked into the 
house. 

Sometimes, even when he did not forget that 
his place was with the rest of the sheep, he 
would stop before his father’s door and bleat 
so sadly that some one would come out and 
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pat and stroke him, and give him a piece of 
bread. To his mother, particularly, he clung 
with all his old love; and when he stopped by 
the door, and she came out to see him, as she 
would to see any poor, bleating sheep, he often 
looked at her with longing eyes, that seemed 
to say, ‘“‘Mother, don’t you know your own 
child?” 

But she was very far from suspecting the 
metamorphosis; and whenever the new Geri- 
mel came into the house, she spent all her love 
upon him. This was more than the poor ram 
could endure, and he always stole away from 
the door with his eyes full of tears. 

One day he said to his keeper, — in sheep 
language, of course, — 

“T am much more unhappy than a sheep, 
for I have retained my memory, and that is a 
torment to me.” 

“Ah,” replied the new shepherd, gently, 
“may you remember the blows you gave me, 
and your severity to all your sheep.” 

The ram was silent, for he had begun to see 
that conduct such as his deserved severe pun-. 
ishment; but, overwhelmed with trouble, he 
soon said to the shepherd, — in skeef language, 

“When will my sufferings be endéd?” 

The shepherd replied, — 

“Should the time ever come when, as you 
think of the possibility of becoming a man 
again, you have more fear of committing the 
wrongs you once committed than you have of 
dying in the form of a sheep.” 

“ Alas!” answered the poor ram, ‘‘I am yet 
far from being so good as that.” 

“Your humility and repentance touch my 
heart,” said the shepherd; ‘‘ and if it depended 
only upon me, you would soon have a human 
form again. You must still remain a sheep; 
but I wish to render you, in your present sad 
condition, all the service I can.” 

The shepherd kept his word, and the very 
next day showed his kind, helpful disposition 
by saying to the ram, as soon as ‘they had 
reached the pasture, — 

‘“*T have some sad news for you. This morn- 
ing your father said to me, ‘ We must kill our 
ram before his flesh gets too tough and hard 
to be good. As he is now, he would make 
very tender, sweet meat, and I think we had 
better kill him to-morrow; and I'll take it 
upon myself to expedite the business, while 
you are busy in the fields.’” 

“Then Iam going to die, and by the hand 
of my own father!” exclaimed the ram, shiv- 
, €ring with horror. 

‘But all is not lost,” said the pitiful shep- 
herd. ‘And now I have some advice to give 
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you, or rather a simple direction, by which, it 
may be, you will save your life. When you 
go home from the pasture, to-night, stop at 
your father’s door, and kneel down and bleat 
three times as plaintively as you possibly can. 
Your father will be moved with compassion, 
and will, perhaps, spare your life.” 

The ram followed the shepherd’s advice. His 
father was standing in the door as he passed 
by; so he went up to him, as he had been di- 
rected, and, kneeling down before him, gave 
three most plaintive bleats. 

‘** Why, how wonderful!” exclaimed the old 
man. ‘This animal must be a sorcerer, I 
think. He seems to have foreseen that we in- 
tend to kill him, for he has been kneeling at 
my feet and bleating pitifully, as if he would 
ask me to spare him. We certainly must let 
him live a while longer.” 

So the ram was saved from a dreadful death 
by the kindness of the new shepherd. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


LETTER FROM A ROUGH BOY. 
Bos FLYNN TO Tom SKATES. 


Tip HILLOCK, February 22, 1868. 

EAR TOM: This week’s vacation in Feb- 

ruary — ‘ vexation” Aunt Hetty calls it— 
is bully. - Here I am, on Tip Hillock, at Uncle 
Nathe’s. It is called so because it is a hill, 
with a good deal of breeze on top, considering 
the number of inhabitants, as the whole town 
consists of five houses — and one of ’em isa 
barn. The boys round ‘here don’t dress very 
well; but, if you want any snowballing done, 
they’ve got the tools, you bet. We have some 
fine fun here, when the snow drifts over the 
fences, and the snow storms are regular double 
bankers, J tell you. 
next day after I came here, a real but-ender: 
and me and Bill, and John Jenks, and Hunch- 
back Jimmy, and Lane’s son Tom, and the 
widow Swain’s Thode went to work, and dug 
out two capital forts on both sides of the lane; 
and then we drew cuts to see who should be 
Rebel and who should be Union; and then we 
pitched in like sixty. Just then we saw Uncle 
Nathe coming up the lane. “Now,” says I, 
‘“*let’s make believe he’s England, going to in- 
tervent betwixt us, and give him fits!” And, 
just as he got between the two forts, we let him 
have it. Off went his hat at the first shot, and 
I guess he thought his head was in it, the way 
he put his hand up to feel. The wind took his 
hat over in the field, and I felt sorry when I 
saw his head all bare, and the top of it as bald 


There was one of ’em the - 


$ 
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as a plate; but when he got back we were gone. 
He knew who we were, well enough, and told 
Aunt Hetty not to give us any supper; but she 
is just as good as she can be, and says, “* We 
were all of us boys once,” which I doubt if she 
ever was. And such coasting! "Tis lovely, 
you'd better believe. We've already broke two 
pair of sleigh-runners for Uncle Nathe, and to- 
morrow we are going to rig up the ox-sled. I 
told him he must mend the runners; but, 
owing to his weak eyes, I suppose, he told me 
he didn’t “‘ see it,” and so we must do the best 
wecan. Bill ran against the schoolmaster, the 
other day, on his sled, and tipped him into the 
snow-drift; but he had to take it next day, 
when he failed in geography, and came home 
with all the degrees of latitude on his back. 
We had a pop-corn party over to Lane’s last 
night, and ’twas a big thing. Lane’s father — 
old Mr. Lane — was in the battle of Bunker 
Hill; and Lane, the son of old Mr. Lane, 
seemed to think that I knew all about every- 
body that was in the fight, and asked me how 
high the monument was, and what sort of 
stones it was made of, and how it looked, and 
what was to be seen from the top of it, and 
many other things; and I am afraid some 
of my answers weren’t exactly right; but it 
wouldn’t do to seem ignorant, you know. 
How high is it? I told him it was twenty- 
five hundred feet high, and you could see 
Halifax from the summit. You can’t —can 
you? We had some tableauxes — is that spelt 
right? — in the evening, and I got Lane to 
take his father’s gun from the wall, and tableau 
a Bunker Hill hero; but he looked more like 
a fellow out sand-bird shooting. Then one of 
the Smith girls was Joan of Arc, and she was 
almost big enough to be Noah’s ark; a young 
lady of forty was Evangeline, andI dressed up 
like a Hindoo idol, sitting cross-legged on top 
of a barrel. I was complimented for my hor- 
ridness, and the schoolmaster said my open 
mouth reminded him of the entrance to the 
Cretan labyrinth, whatever that may be. He 
don’t like me.. He’s been against me since I 
put peas in his*shoes the other night, mis- 
taking ’em for Bill’s. The schoolmaster boards 
at Uncle Nathe’s. I should like to tell you of 
our sleigh-ride to Pickerel Pond, in a pung, to 
fish through the ice; and how we didn’t catch 
any, but caught a first-rate cold; and what a 
capital medicine for a cough warm cider is, with 
a little. butter in it— none of your little doses 
either. But I haven’t room; and Uncle Nathe 
says we must be economical about paper and 
postage stamps, because the income tax is so 
heavy. Sol will dry up. Give my love to all 
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the fellows, and say Iam having a tip-top time 
on Tip Hillock, and wish I had my sled, the 
Red Gnome, and Uncle Nathe might go to grass 
with his old sleigh-runners. Good by. 
Yours, up here, 
Bos F yyy. 


P.S., N. B. Uncle Nathe says I'd better go 
home as soon as I can, on account of my 
schooling. Very much he cares about that,4 
guess. 


SLEIGHING. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


ITH never a plume of the wind set hum- 
ming, 

The snow has come, and still is coming. 
Yonder, and hither, and everywhere, 
Its silent feet in the pathless air 
Trip down, and around, and over the ground, 
With a visible hush there is nothing glum in, 
Nothing but beauty and peace profound. 


Ho, now for the fun! never wait for the sun! 

The girls are dancing, the steeds are prancing, 

The boys are glancing, and sigh for a run 

In the glimmering, shimmering, hovering cov- 
ering, 

Like flaky moonlight dropped on a lover in 

Shadowy glens that a lover knows, 

With their foliage clouds and moonbeam snows. 


Now verily, merrily, cheerily go 

Over, and under, and through the snow, 
Willie, and Lillie, and Nellie, and Joe, 
Black-eyed Nellie, and blue-eyed Willie, 
Hazel-eyed Lillie, and berry of sloe 
Twinkling under the brow of Joe, 

With the mischief in him as big as a crow! 


Ho, with a shout! we are out and away! 
Tangling, mingling, jangling, jingling, 
Laughing, chaffing, twingling, tingling; 
Bells on.the horses, and belles in the sleigh, 
Merrily, cheerily measure the way, 
Shouting up echoes with ‘“‘ Caw, caw!” 

To frighten the crows from thicket and haw. 


Shuffle toes, muffle nose under the buffaloes! 
Smothering, feathering, gathering snow, 
Over and under, around and below, 

Yet nobody cares but the whitening crow! 
Fast through the dingle we follow the jingle, 
And a fig for the fellows who doze by the ingle 
When life goes leaping along the snow! 


-— In 1867 there was made an average of 
nearly a novel and a half per day. 
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THRE ORATOR. 











Directions. — Words in SMALL CaPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS shonld be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indivate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


APPEAL IN BEHALF OF AMER- 
IOAN LIBERTY. 


BY STORY. 


CALL upon ‘you, FATHERS, by 

the shades of your °ANCESTORS, 
by the dear °AsHEs which repose in 
this precious soil, by all you *tarE 
and all you *HopPE to be: *RESIST 
every object of *DISUNION, *RESIST 
every “ENCROACHMENT upon your 
‘LIBERTIES, *RESIST every attempt 
to **FETTER your CONSCIENCES, or 
*tSMOTHER your public SCHOOLS, or 
*EXTINGUISH your system of public 
INSTRUCTION. 

I call upon Tyou, MOTHERS, by that 
which never FAILS in woman — the 
love of your *OFFSPRING: TEACH 
them, as they climb your knees, or 
lean on your bosoms, the ‘BLESSINGS 
of tiperTy. *Swear them at the 
ALTAR, as with their baptismal vows, 
to be *rruE to their CoUNTRY, and 
never to **FORGET or ‘FORSAKE her. 

I call upon ‘you, YOUNG MEN, to 
remember *tWHOSE sons you are; 
whose *INHERITANCE you possess. 
itLirE can never be too ‘SHORT 
which brings nothing but *prs- 
GRACE and *opPRESSION. '*DEATH 


=== never comes too 'soon, if necessary 


in defence of the *LIBERTIES of your 
country. 

I call upon ‘you, OLD MEN, for your 
MCOUNSELS, and your "PRAYERS, and 
your 'BENEDICTIONS. May not your 
gray hairs go down in *sorROw to 
the grave, with the recollection that 
you have “LIvep * in vAIN. May not 
your *LAsT suN sink in the west upon 
a nation of SLAVES. 

5No, I read in the destiny of my 
country far *BETTER * HOPES, far 
*BRIGHBER * VISIONS. *WE, who are 
now assembled here, must *soon be 


10 gathered to the congregation of other 


days. The time of our departure is 
AT HAND, to make way for our ®CHIL- 
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DREN upon the theatre of life. May God speed 
**rHEM and *THEIRS. May he, who, at the dis- 
tance of another CENTURY, shall stand here to 
celebrate this day, still look round upon a 
“FREE, “HAPPY, and *viRTUOUS people. May 
he have reason to *exULT as WE do. May 
he, with all the enthusiasm of '*rruTH, as well 
as of 'PorTRY, exclaim, that *HERE is still his 
‘COUNTRY. 





—— A roune Spaniard from Cuba, who had 
come to our school to study English, made 
rapid progress. One day, in translating a 
paragraph from _a newspaper, which stated 
that the mob had tarred and feathered a man, 
he wrote they emplumed him! 

Receiving a note from a lady in these words, 
‘* Mrs. H. requests the company of Mr. M. this 
evening to tea,” he was exceedingly gratified, 
and took with him seven other young Span- 
iards who had just arrived, saying, ‘‘ Mrs. H. 
is so kind, so polite! She has invited all my 
company.” 

Fames. Come, be honest, and tell me how 
much you put in the plate last Sunday. 

Stingybones. What’s that to you? What I 
gives is nothing to nobody. 

Fames. We are raising a subscription to put 
a bust of Washington in our library. How 
much will you put down your name for? 

Stingybones. Not a red cent for any such 
purpose. It is unnecessary. I always wear 
the father of his country next to my heart. 

SFames. All I can say, then, is, that you have 
got the father of his country in a esky tight 
place. 

Sting ybones. There is too much begging. 

Sames. Perhaps you will open your heart 
and give me a little to help along a poor man. 

Sting ybones. Charity begins at home. 

ames. And ends there with some people. 


Sarp Peter to Thomas, ‘You furnish the 
thoughts, ‘ 
And J’ii write them, so that they’ll pass.” 
Said Thomas to Peter, ‘‘ Why, that would be 
like 
The yoking a horse with an ass.” 
To which Pete replied, grinning, “ Fie! for 
shame! 
The team might be certainly worse; 
But since you have chosen to give me a name, 
Pray, why should you call me a horse ?” 


—— PHILapetpnia has the largest chemical 
works in the United States. 
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(HEAD= WORK. 








7 








274. Horsehead Crossing. 
276. 1. Pacific. 
4- Talc. 5. Lo! 
8. Daisy — Port- 


273. Castle Bar. 
275. Waste not, want not. 
2. Onega. 3. Rhinoceros. 
6. Arab. 7. Nebraska. 
LAND, Casco Bay. 277. Seek and Find. 278. 
Life in India. 279. The Topaz-Brooch. 280. 
Outward Bound; or, Young America Afloat. 
281. The Raven: by Edgar A. Poe. 282. 
(Knee) (c’s) (eye) (tie in deuce) (s in vent) 
(eye on S) (jack) (sprat) — Necessity in- 
duces inventions. JAck SprATT. 283. S-hov- 
el. 284. H-elm. 285. P-Ruth. 286. Relate. 
287. Elate. 288. Late. 289. Ate. 290. Te(a). 
2gt. E. 292. Twit. 293. Wit. 294. It. 295. 
T(ea). 296. S-had. 297. M-aid. 298. B-low. 
299. B-all. 300. Kansas. 301. They are fond 
of beheading. 302. Ba(n)d. 303. M(o)an. 
304. W(h)ales. 305. No(i)se. 306. M(o)use. 
307. Seek and Find. 308. Hidda. 309. Maria. 
310. Brigand. 311. Buttermilk. 312. Lilac. 
313. Forget-me-not. 314. Violet. 315. Tulip. 
316. Peony. ° 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


PEEP & DAY 
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Dovusie Acrostic, 
Of which the initials and finals form the names 
of two famous American generals : — 

319. 1. A city of France. 2. A river of 
North Carolina. 3. A city of Russia. 4. A 
city of Italy. 5. A river of Engldnd. 

FREDDY Front. 
Sans-TETEs. 

320. Take from an adverb of inquiry, and 
leave the answer. 321. Take from an article, 
and leave a pronoun. 322. Take from an em- 
blem, and leave to loiter. 323. Take from a 
part of the body, and leave a number. 

HAMMER RAcKER. 


324. 


YORICK. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

325. What cape is a mouth? 326. What 
cape is a fruit? 327. What cape is untrue? 
328. What cape is finished? 329. What cape 
is fast? 330. What cape is angry? 331. What 
cape is one of the points of the compass? 332. 
What cape is a place for the dead? 333. What 
cape is a girl’s name? CHIP. 


Musicat PuzzLeEs. 
335- 


334- 


rTiTt 





Ross. 
ENIGMA. 

336. It is composed of 1o letters. The 1, 3; 
10 boys delight in. The 4, Pis negation. The 
8, 5,6 is a girl’s name. The 7, 9 is a preposi- 
tion. The whole is an important part of a 
house. V. G. R. 
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INCE Alice Fay wrote us that she lived far 

away from any large town, and did not 
know where to send her Magazines to get them 
bound, we have laid the case before the Pub- 
lishers, — for we really think the numbers are 
worth«preserving, — and Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard have consented to bind Our Boys AND 
Girts in a handsome ‘‘ ruby” cloth, gilt cen- 
tre stamp, and an elegant full gilt back, for 
one dollar, providing that the parties wishing 
their numbers bound shall pay express charges 
or postage both ways. Therefore, if ordered 
to be returned by mail, they must remit forty- 
eight cents extra, or $1.48 in all. 

The Publishers will also send by mail, post- 
paid, the handsome cover, as above mentioned, 
for fifty cents; and any bookbinder, with this 
cover, can then bind the numbers in a hand- 
some book for about fifty or seventy-five cents 
additional. Any or all of the back numbers 
will be furnished at any time by Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard, 149 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Arthur G. M., and all other Canadian sub- 
scribers, will please bear in mind that the 
United States postage — twenty cents per year 
— must be sent with their remittance, or we 
shall be obliged to deduct four numbers of the 
Magazine to prepay the postage to the Cana- 
da line. 

We didn’t try to read Yellow Jacket’s letter, 
because it was written with a pencil. — G.E.D., 
the subscription price of OuR Boys AND GiRLs, 
including postage, is $2.70. 

Mrs. H. Buckner is teaching a girls’ school 
in far-off Texas, and is trying to get up a little 
library for them, for they have no books to 
read but their text-books. Only think of it! 
Any one who wishes to forward a box or pack- 
age of books for these poor girls, can direct it 
to the care of Messrs. Bateman & Co., Jeffer- 
son, Texas. — We are glad Jennie was pleased 
with the dedication, — Here we have a philip- 
pic from the original Hocus Pokus, who ac- 
cuses another boy of stealing his name. The 
bogus Hocus Pokus better keep shady here- 
after, as the genuine is in a furious temper, 
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and might hurt him. We don’t see any re- 

buses that are tempting enough to offer Mr. 

Kilburn. — Notwithstanding Jerry Jingle’s ad-" 
monition, Hanh has actually made off with 

that charade. She must have kindlings, and 

with all these letters — ohe hundred and twen- 

ty-five ! — we can’t stop to whittle shavings. — 

George Heath, and all others whom it may 

concern, are hereby informed that the back 
numbers are zever out of print, and can always 
be had in any quantity upon application to the 
Publishers. — Tom Somers has enlisted under ~ 
the Hocus Pokus flag. Somebody has adopted 
his adopted name. Look out for war! — Sal- 
lie’s cross-word enigma is too long. 

‘* Consistency is a jewel,” and Bob should not 
desire to correspond with a stranger young 
lady, when he objects very strongly to a certain 
female friend’s taking the same liberty with 
strange young men. There is no rule of pro- 
priety that should be more binding upon wo- 
men than men, upon girls than boys. The 
young lady is deserving of your highest esteem 
for her adherence to a modest and refined line 
of conduct. Sans-tétes good. — Harry’s letter 
is written in pencil. We donot like to risk 
our optics in trying to read it. 

Thanks for G. P. C.’s good opinions. — Corn 
City’s dinner puzzle is very good of its kind, 
though not quite to our taste. — Flag sends an 
excellent letter for only ten years old, and has 
made an enigma without any help, which we 
should certainly print if it had not too many 
letters repeated, and the answer was not quite 
so common as the name of Washington. — 
Tom Tit, a literary club should be organized 
like any other; but really if you don’t know 
what you want to do after the club is formed, 
we don’t. Enigma accepted, and we would 
suggest that Tom Tit study that same maxim. 
— Downsey, there will be six volumes of the 
Starry Flag series. Rebus, W. B.—C.W.M., 
thank you, but Junior has sent us the same. 

Walter Wilding sends some ancient puzzles, 
some of them older than he is, and modestly 
requests us to send him something for them! 
We politely request him not to send any more 
on any terms, unless they are original. — Alert, 
short letters are preferred, now that we receive 
about a hundred and twenty-five a week. We 
like rebuses drawn very nicely with a pencil, 
but prefer to have all explanations written 
with ink. The main thing, however, is to have 
them ingenious and original in the ideas. Ned 
Sketchley, Jersey Blue, Billy Rover, and oth- 
ers, address Alert, Box 536, Boston, Mass. 

Morris E. H., that’s right; send on the club. 
— Ro Bin promises a club by April, which, he 
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says, will be a ‘‘whopper.” There’s an exam- 
ple. Cross-word enigma accepted. — Occa- 
sional is pleased to think our Magazine is 
ahead of everything. Enigma should have no 
more than one letter in ten repeated. — M. S., 
we prefer rebuses with more symbols and less 
letters. — Saddle Bags, “‘ try, try again.” 

Otto J. S. sends a very entertaining letter for 
an eight-years-old boy. — Sylvan Grove’s essay 
is dreadfully “mixed.” Head Work accepta- 
ble. — Jerry Jingle has a badge — ‘“‘a solid 
silver shield, nicely chased,” with the design 
of an awl above two eyes, and a club under- 
neath, with his pseudonym, “Jerry Jingle,” 
round the edge. The Badgers can’t fail to 
recognize him. — Yorick’s series of sketches, 
illustrating his sad experience on skates, have 
an honorable place in our picture-gallery. The 
authorship of Mother Goose is lost in antiqui- 
ty. — The writer Herbert Fowle mentions has 
retired from authorship. We were twice prom- 
ised a story, and were disappointed. Black 
Hawk and Little Boy Blue can address Her- 
bert Fowle, Newtonville, Mass. A 

M. J. B., the Publishers withdrew their pro- 
posal to club with other magazines at the end 
of January. About the same proficiency in 
scholarship is required to enter the Naval 
Academy as to enter any college.. Rebus de- 
clined. — Jack Spratt’s pictorial would require 
too much of Mr. Kilburn’s attention. — Free- 
man H., glad you have such excellent Christ- 
mas friends. — Contributions from Sugar Plum, 
M. H. A., Lynn C. Doyle, Little Dorrit, and 
V. Jupiter, have mostly been sent before. 

We put the following into 

Our AccEPTED DRAWER. 

Polytechnic, transposition (very good) ; Jun- 
ior, blanks (thanks); Darnoc, a splendid ‘re- 
bus; Yorick, rebuses (capital) ; Big Sunflower, 
enigma; T. H. O’Mistocles, cross-word enig- 
ma; Walter Birch, sans-tétes; Ariel, second re- 
bus; Sylvan Grove, transpositions; Lawyer, 
vegetable enigma. 

Contributions from Gus Pelham, Buck, Lan- 
nie, Young Lieutenant, Bobby Bright; Jerry 
Jingle (rebus), Z. V. X., Downsey, Sirius, 
Carleton W., Nick Noddy, Hardy Canute, 
Lynn C. Doyle, and H. F. S., are sorrowfully 
declined. 

The following named subscribers would like 
to correspond with the family: Lannie W., 
Box 28, Burlington P. O.,.N. J.; H. F. S., 
Shelburne, Chittenden County, Vt.; Walter 
Birch (with Freddy Front, Clarence Clayton, 
and Rob Roy), 1717 Vine Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 

















OASSELL’S TELEGRAPH. 


€ iexeys was a vast collection of things rare 

and wonderful at the great Paris Exposj- 
tion, more than any one will probably see col- 
lected in the present generation at any other 
place. In no one department were shown 
more curious things than in that devoted to 
electricity. Much space would be required to 
catalogue the various uses by which the inge- 
nuity of man has made this powerful agent 
become a mast useful servant. 

The telegraph — always a wonder and mys- 
tery —is now made to do still more marvellous 
things, and obediently answering the touch of 
the fingers by its strange mechanism, Cassell’s 
telegraph transmits telegrams, so. that, instead 
of a series of short marks being produced, the 
message of the sender is received in autograph! 
If, instead of signing your name to a despatch, 
you were to make a skilful portrait of yourself 
with a peculiar ink, an exact copy of it would 
be sent. By attaching to this machine a won- 
derful electrical engraving machine, the de- 
spatch, autograph, pattern, or picture, would 
not only be reproduced at the other end of the 
line, but would be engraved perfectly in every 
particular! Every test thus far applied to this 
invention has proved eminently satisfactory. 


MAKE oR BREAK; OR, THE RICH Man's 
DauGHTER, is the title of the story by Oliver 
Qptic that will succeed ‘ Freaks of Fortune.” 
The first two chapters will appear in No. 66 of 
Our Boys Anp GIRLS. 


—— PorRcELAIN has been introduced into a 
Philadelphia manufactory that can be worked 
like glass, — blown, pressed, or rolled into any 
desired shape. 


—— Jupcr ALsert Gorton GREENE, of 
Providence, R. I., was the author of ‘Old 
Grimes. is Dead.” He himself died at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in January. 


—— Tue Chicago Daily Tribune makes 
more money than any other daily in the coun- 
try. In 1867 its profits were two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 





